GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
and lives at Weimar, and must, to all appearance, be an extremely
surprising character: but here, unhappily, our knowledge almost
terminates." Carlyle then goes on to assert that authoritative replies
are lacking to the essential queries: "What rnarmer of man is this?
How shall we interpret, how shall we even see him? What is his
spiritual structure, what at least are the outward form and features
of his mind? Has he any real poetic worth; how much to his own
people, how much to us?*' If the English had no answers to these
questions, it is hardly possible to speak of his influence before this
date except on Carlyle himself. Carlyle admits that the reviewers
had been endeavouring to satisfy public curiosity on these points,
but states roundly that their reports were untrustworthy; that the
Goethe they portrayed was not the real man; that their portraits
of him were only " copies, with some retouchings and ornamental
appendages, of our grand English original Picture of the German
generally . . . and resembling Goethe, as some unusually expres-
sive Sign of the Saracen's Head may resemble the present Sultan
of Constantinople S"1
Carlyle was here not altogether just to those who preceded him
in the work of spreading the fame of his hero. A number of
Englishmen had already visited Weimar, had come into personal
contact \vith Goethe, and were passing on their knowledge and
opinions in their conversation, in letters, in reviews and in trans-
lations, in so far as they were able to understand or appreciate his
work. The most important of these visitors and subsequent propa-
gandists were William Taylor and Crabb Robinson.
William Taylor of Norwich went to Germany in 1781 at the
age of sixteen and stayed for about eighteen months. It is uncertain
whether he made use of a letter of introduction to Goethe with
which he had been provided, but some years after his return,
from the nineties onwards, he turned his knowledge of the lan-
guage to good account by translating a number of German works
and extracts and reviewing German publications. In 1793 he pub-
lished a translation oflphigenie, a copy of which he sent to Goethe,
though the latter hurt his feelings by omitting to acknowledge its
receipt. He contributed a large number of articles on German
1 Foreign Review (1828).
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